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OUR CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


order to aid in its ministrations, and, turning away from the cares aud 
 turmoils of life, to mix with friends of various opinions in brotherly 
and holy union of one common sympathy for our less fortunate brethren. 
The numerous charitable institutions among the Jews embrace within 
the sphere of their usefulness the education of the children of the poor; 
the habituating them to habits of industry, by having them, at a proper 
age, apprenticed to mechanical and useful trades, and providing them 


overtake the best and the greatest among us. Thus we shall find that 
from infancy to youth, to manhood. and old age, the wants and the well- 
being of our poor, and those whom Providence in its wisdom may reduce 
from affluence to poverty, are amply and cheerfully provided against. : 
At the present moment, two of our leading charitable institutions 
claim our especial consideration. One, the Society for the Relief of the 
Indigent Blind, has advertised a ball for Tuesday next in aid of its 
funds. ‘The anniversary in behalf the Jews’ Free School will be cele- 
brated by a dinner, as usual. Prior to the time of the founding of the 
Society for Relieving the Destitute Blind, we shall find that the blind 
Were constantly found at the doors of the Jewish philanthropist, 


Soliciting their Charity. 


To ameliorate their poverty, and the greatest of all afflictions, 


‘ny so afflicted, and one of its many excellent laws prohibits men- 
dicaney ; “ the Jewish beggar,” in this country, is happily no longer 
‘own; the only qualification necessary being that the unhappy 


We find that the amount. bestowed in. the year 1820 on the recipients 
"as £18, whilst in 1851 the annuities to the pensioners had reached near 
Uo a? a sum by far exceeding the amount of the charity's income. 
P to that date, the total amount devoted to their relief was £6177 12s. 
in fep up this natural and benevolent excess of expenditure over 
ee the committee have periodical balls, the produce of which pre- 
“Nig an inroad on their funded property, which prudence compels to be 
eld sacred and inviolate, 
© conclude this portion of our article by giving the following extract 
"Ma circular issued to the friends of the blind by a gentleman, who is 


only a leading member of this charity, but who is also a most liberal 
‘nbutor to most of our charities:— 


| inig Pn ball in aid of the funds of the Institution for the relief of the 
believe of the Jewish faith, is fixed for the instant. 

claime i thin unnecessary to invite your attention to t 


aft oa tly five hundred pounds annually, among the most necessitous and 


Cur community. As one of the stewards for the approaching 


the present week, but 


We know of no task so joyous as pleading the cause of benevolence in 


with the means of support when old age and other misfortunes may 


this truly excellent charity offers an annual allowance of £18 4s. to 


respectfully solicit the favour of a donation,” etc. 


‘andidate be a Jew, and totally blind. By a report, printed in 1850, | 


e extraordinary | 
y excellent charity on the Jewish public, dispensing as it |} 


for Thursday next, claims also our special attention. 


‘plan introduced by the Rev. the Chief 


more teachers. 


festival, and taking a warm interest in the affuirs of this charity, 1 most 
The Jews’ Free Scnoot, the anniversary festival of which is appointed | 
Instituted in 
1817, it originated in the universal desire to diffuse among the poor the — 
blessings attendant on education; and so fully were its advantages” 
appreciated by the class mainly interested in its usefulness, that 270 


scholars at once attended the classes. The present building was opened _ 


and consecrated by the late Chief Rabbi, the Rev. Dr. Herschel, on. 
the 13th of January, 1820, and from 270 in 1817, the number of 
scholars now, in 1852, attending the school, is 1000, shewing that the - 


Jews’ Free School proceeded from year to year to diffuse the blessings: 


of knowledge and morality amongst the poor Jews of the metropolis, 


agreeably with the design of its founders. = es 
But although 1000 scholars (a large number) are now attending the 
schools, numbers are still claiming admission, but whom the committee , 


are with pain obliged to refuse admission, the building having origi-» 
nally been built to accommodate 900 only. ‘The consequence has been, that: 


to accommodate the excess over the 900, the dwelling of the mistress — 
has been compelled to be converted into class-rooms. The improved’ 

work well in the boys’ department, it is intended, when funds are pro- 
cured, to divide the girls’ department on the same plan, and engage. 
That the Jews’ Free School has been of inca!culable 
importance, is proved by the fact, well known, that numbers among us 


who are holding prominent clerical and other respectable positions in 


society, received the rudiments of their education within its walls, but its 
importance as a nursery for the Jews’ College, calls more loudly than 
ever on the friends of education to render it a ready, cheerful, and 
willing support, and how necessary, that support, the following will 
shew:—The present number of subscribers is under 300, and the ex-, 


_ penditure exceeds the income by £600. The interest felt in the success 


of this national institution by the Baroness de Rothschild, Lady de 
Rothschild, Mrs. E. E. Micholls, and the other ladies of the Committee, 
who meet nearly every week at the school, and also by the Rev. the 
Chief Rabbi, and by the gentlemen of the management, lead us to hope 
that, on Thursday next, the appeal for assistance to enlarge the sphere 
of its usefulness, will meet with a hearty response, for while one poor 
child is debarred admission within its walls, the Jews’ Free School will — 
not have fulfilled its holy mission—the education of the poor. We 
willingly transcribe the following from the official report of last year:— 


“The Committee hope that a generous public will continue to support 
an establishment so essentially beneficial to the poor, and enable them to 


| execute all needful repairs as well as to defray the current expenses without | 


trenching ou the funded property of the institution. Every parent must be 
deeply impressed with the happy results it cannot fail to produce to society 5 
and every benevolent heart must cheerfully unite to uphold an Institution 
calculated to raise our poor youth from a state of mental degradation; to _ 
rescue them from ignorance, the too frequent incentive to vice: and, 

instilling into their youthful minds the seeds of knowledge, to render them 
grateful beings, and useful members of society.” _ 


Thus have we laid before the public a simple narration of facts, 
which we are certain will penetrate the heart of every benevolent indi- 
vidual with more effect than the most studied flow of eloquence catt 
hope for in behalf of the destitute blind and the education of the Jewish 
poor, and close our remarks with the following sentiments from the 
“ Matinées du Samedi,” under the section “ Benevolence, translated 
by A. Abraham, Esq., of Liyerpool:— | 

‘ Besides the benefits diffused personally, besides the alms dispensed by’ 
our own hand, it is necessary to assist in the support of the public charitable 
institutions, if properly conducted. To contribute to hospitals, alms-bou 
houses of industry, public schools, is one of the most efficient appropriations 
of our charity ; for besides the satisfaction of having done good, we are sure 
to receive in exchange, a blessing and many advantages. Money bestowed in 
Cuarity, is a loan to Gov.” 


And from the Talmud 


“Since the destruction of the temple of Jerusalem, alms are the only 
sacrifices that we can still offét at the altar ofthe Lor.” 
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THE SPIRIT OF HEBREW POETRY. 
By IJ. G. vow Herper. 
Translated from the German, by Michaelis Silberstem. 
(Continued from page 146.) 

E. More than two hundred and fifty botanic names occur in so smalla 
book as ave the remains of Hebrew writings ; writings of so simple a subject, 
mestly history, or poetry of the temple. Consider how rich the language 
would be if we had its poetry of daily life, and all its scenes ; nay, if we had 
but that which is mentioned in the remainder. It is here, perhaps as with 
all ancient nations, from the flood of antiquity only so much has been saved 
as Noah could save in the ark. | : 


A. I think we have enough, since in these few books, even, the same thing | 


often occurs. But we lose the thread of our conversation. . I certainly believe 
that the language in question might have become rich in the hands of other 
gations. low much the Arabic is advanced ; and the Pheenicians, too, might 
have had sufficient expressions for wares and numbers. But this poor shep- 
herd and beggar nation, whither could they direct the cultivation “of the 
language ? | 

£. Whither their spirit called and their necessity directed them. It would 
be unjust to ask of them a Phoenician registry of wares or Arabian specula- 
tions, since they neither traded nor speculated ; yet this copiousness must 
have been in the language, for Pheenician, Arabic, Chaldee, and Hebrew, are, 
properly speaking, but one language. ‘The Hebrew has long numerals, which 
give-us trouble to pronounce short ; it has a great number of words for the 
denomination of natural products, nay, even for the kinds of jewels and 
luxuries, with which they were early enough acquainted. Near the Pheeni- 
eians, Ishmaelites. Egyptians, Babylonians, in short, near the most enlightened 
nations of the old world, and, as it were, in the centre of the culture of that 
tine, the language was spoken, and adepted, therefore, sufficiently from the 
surrounding parts. Had it continued, everything might have been attached 


to it which has been attached to the Arabic, which may boast of being one of 


the most copious and cultivated languages. _ 

A, Well, but the Rabbies have enlarged it. | | | 
_ _E. Not with pearls; and unfortunately, also, not according to the genius 
of its primitive formation. ‘The poor nation was dispersed in the world. 


They mostly, therefore, formed their expressions according to the genius of — 
— those languages under which they lived, and became a sad mixture, of whieh 


we must not think here. We speak of the Hebrew when it was the living 
language of Canaan, and here only of its best and purest times, before it was 
intermixed with the Chaldee, the Greek, etc. There let it at least pass as a 
_ poor, but beautiful and pure, peasant girl—as a rural and pastoral language. 

The ornament which it has assumed from its neighbours I would willingly 
have forgiven. | 


A, Let that be so. The separate traces of its simplicity, pagticularly in — 


scenes of nature, | have ‘felt with pleasure when a child. But, my friend, 
— methinks that these traces are so very few; everything occurs monotonously ; 

nothing has colour ; and, finally, its poets are not at all able to depict and 
make an elegant finish. 


E. 1 think they depict like few of our poets, not elegantly or over-— 


showily, but powerfully, perfectly, and actively. We have spoken of its 


verbs ; they are action and motion; its roots are picture and perception. || 


The nouns, still half verbs, are often active characters, and appear in an 


everlasting invention of persons. Its pronouns are highly prominent, as in 
_ every language of passion. The want of adjectives it supplies by contraction © 


of other words, that again this state becomes matter in itself, and, as it were, 
a peculiarly active character. I think, through all this the language becomes 
poetical as any on earth, | | 


A. It would be best to speak of separate examples : begin with the roots, 


the verbs. | | 

_ E. The roots of its verbs, I said, are image and perception ; and I know 
of no language where the simple and easy combination of both is seusual and 
perceptible. Iam certainly open to conviction that they are not sensual nor 


-. perceptible to an ear which is only accustomed to the sound of northern lan- 


guages ; but to you, my friend, who are acquainted with the Grecian forma- 


tion of names, it will hardly be apy trouble to proceed a few steps further, — 
and to feel equatly the Oriental creation of words, which is certainly stronger, 


| Simonis, Cocceji, as well as their auxiliaries, Schultens, 


-menade in your palm-grove of an oriental dictionary. 


—1.e., indefinite tenses, hovering between the 
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When these lips opened, it certainly became livin ind ca 
matter in the breath of -sensation f and that is, r think, ae clure Of the 
Hebrew language. It is full of respiration of the soul; it doe et the 
like the Greek, but it breathes, it lives. Such it is to us, wh tL ' sound 
partly its pronunciation, and leave its deeper gutturals as feta” 
more ancient times, what a fatness of soul. what breath of the “eae 
must have animated it! It was, as you call it— ng Word, 


‘* The spirit of God that spoke within them ; 
The breath of the Almighty that animated them.” 


A. Once more, much is not wanting for the apotheosis. Yet it may ). 
formed with the sound of perception in the intuition and feeling of the ferg 
itself. But how is it now about the derivation of these radical won 
they not an overgrown hedge of thorns, like an island which no } ma 
step has yet touched ? oe 

bE. Quite so, in bad dictionaries; and many of the learned 
logists have, with axe and hatchet in their hands, even rende 
somewhat difficult for us. But there will be a time when th 
hedge will be a pleasant grove of palms. 

A. The simile is Oriental, | 

E. So is the matter. The root of the mother-word will stand 
dle, and round it the grove of her children. Taste, ap 
reason, and confrontation of different dialects, will bring dic 
a perfection, as to enable us to separate the essential fro 
in its signification, to find the gentle transition, and also to perceive 
the derivation of words, in the application of metaphors, a true inventive 
genius of the human mind, the logic of the hieroglyphical language of sidlons 
times. I rejoice at the time and at the first dictionary which will produce 
this in such an eminent degree ; at present I study the best we have, Castel 
Schroeder, Storr. 
eee, or any one who has, by himself or with others, contributed some. 
thing, 


A. It will therefore yet require some time before one will be able 


Dutch phi] 
red the 
18 Overgrown 


nd in the mid. 
plication, sound 
lionaries to such 
m the accidental 


to pro- 
mena ! Would you not, in the 
interim, give a proof of the derivation? 

_£. This you find, even as the dictionaries now are, everywhere. Look out - 
the first root, and see how the radical word, “he is gone,” gently diverts, 


~ You will finda number of expressions of loss, vanishing, death, vaia counsel, 


and fruitless toil and trouble, in beautiful transitions; and if, during your 
pursuit, you think yourself in every situation of pastoral life, you will hear an 
echo of the original sound of the word even in the remotest signification, 
which passes over to the picture of the first signification. This, therefore, 


_ makes the language so sensual, the expression of poetry so present and touch- 


ing. In such roots the language abounds, and our commentators, who tread 
too hard rather than too gently, show them abundantly. They caanet for 
bear stripping every root and vein of each tree, even where its blossoms and 
fruit only ought to be seen. pear ee 

A. These, then, are the blacks of your palm plantations. = 
_ E. Very requisite and useful people. Let us treat them kindly, for even 
in doing too much, they do it with good intentions. Have you anything else 
against the Hebrew verbs ? | 

A. Rather much. What sort of an action is it which distinguishes no 

tenses at all? For, properly speaking, both tenses of the Hebrew are Aorists; _ 
| past, present, and the future; 
thus you have almost but one tense. | | — : 

_E. Does poetry require more? Everything in it is present, representative 
of an action, be it past, future, or present. In history, this want, which you 
observe, may be rather essential; thus have languages which are fond of 
elegant chronology mostly cultivated it in the style of history, With the 


Hebrew, history itself is real poetry ; i.e., tradition of a narrative, which is 


also rendered present. Thus this uncertainty or dislocation of the tenses 


| expressively affords evidence of the bright and clear presence of that which is 


written, related, or predicted. Is this not poetical in the highest degree? — 
Have you never, my friend, felt, in the style of the poets or prophets, how: 


beautifully the tenses vary ? how that which ore heiistich says in the past 


tense, the other expresses in the future? It is as if the latter were making 


the present of the matter lasting and eternal,'whilst the former gives a 


but more uncouth. I repeat it again—in its most pregnant words are form | 


and conception ; the language has been made with full chest, with strong 


_ organs, not yet worn out, but under a pure and light heaven, with a keen — 


sight, always, as it were, grasping at the matter itself, and almost never 
thout traces of passion. ai | 

i A. Form and perception ! Tranquillity and passion! Strong and yet easy 

sonnds! You combine strangely. 

E. Let us separate them. All Northern languages imitate the sound of 
nature, but roughly, only, as it were, from without ; they rattle, rustle, hiss, 
and crack ; almost like the objects themselves. Wise poets use this with 
great caution, but bad ones exaggerate it. The cause of this lies in the 
climate and in the organs of speech, where and by which the language was 
originally formed. ‘The more southward, the finer becomes the imitation of 
nature. Llomer’s most tingling verses neither rattle nor hiss—they sing. 
The words have already passed through a finer medium, the perception, and are 
forined, as it were, in the region of the heart, They therefore do not furnish 
vas with harsh pictures of sound, but pictures upon which feeling presses its 

gentler stamp. Of this combination of the feeling within and of the picture 
of the sound from without, in the roots of the verbs, I said, the Oriental lan- 
guages are a pattern. 

A. For Heaven's sake! The barbarously rough sound of gutturals! And 
you veuture to compare it to the Grecian silver sound ! 

E. Ido not compare; every language suffers by such comparisons. Nothing 
is more national and more individual than the delight of the ear, like the 
characteristic inflection of the organs of speech. We, for instance, find a 
delicacy in speaking only between the tongue and the lips, and in opening 
the mouth but little, as if we were living in smoke and mist: climate, man- 
Hers, and customs require it; the language itself has by degrees been shaped 
toit. The Italian, much more the Greek, does not think so; the language 
of the former abounds with round vowels, and the latter with diphthongs ; 
both speak ore rotundo, and do not press their lips together. The Orientalist 
fetches the sounds deeper from the chest ; he speaks almost as Elihu begins— 

“Tam full of speech ; 

‘The breath of my heart troubles me ; 

It ferments within me, like stopped-up must. — 

Like the new leather bottle bursts, coat 

I will and give vent ; 

My lips I will open, and answer.” 


tainty of former times to the account, as if everything were already com- 
pleted. The one tense augments the word forwards, the other backwards ; 
thus a kind of beautiful variation is prepared for the ear, and the presence of 


the representation is also sensual to it. Add to this, that the Hebrews, like 
children, wish to say everything at once—that they express in one sound 
person, number, tense, action, and even more—what a prodigious contribu- 
tion is this towards a sudden representation of the whole picture? They 


express in one word what we are often obliged to express in five or more. — 


With us these drag along in small often-accented syllables, before or after ; 
with them everything joins the fundamental idea, as accord or sonorous ter 
mination. It stands in the centre, like a king; its servants close to It, 08, 
they rise at once, full-toned, like a small metric region. Does not oe 
pear to you a poetical language ? Sounding verbs, which give so many eas 
at once, are the most beautiful power of metre and hieroglyph. If vd 
able to let the words, ** he has given to me,” proceed in one beautiful “a 
is it not more poetical and more beautiful than counting thein separately 


in fragments ? 
: (To be continued). 


THE COSMOGONY OF MOSES IN GENESIS. 
(Continued from page 139.) 


Obs. « This earth,” or globe, is evidently meant to be the — = ‘ 
or earthy matter, which is mentioned in the first verse; and alt es 
this earth we at present inhabit, and on which we now live, Is ns 
yet then, ‘at the beginning,” it was, together with all its sry" oa 
other bodies of the solar system (the sun not excepted), embodied she 
mass, in confused” and unconnected state—a 
whole space which is now occupied by the sun, planets, ete., - Phel 
many millions of miles further, and even beyond the orbit of He 
This whole vast space being filled with matter, in a fluid or 


state, necessarily formed itself into a spherical shape, by “ as of 
arranging themselves round a common centre, by virtue of t 
belong to 


se Neptune, a new planet, recently discovered, is said to 


pa” 
a 
| 
| 
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jon and cohesion; which made it appear rather darker at this : 

a contre of the deep,” because more dense there than towards its surface, 
hich was not $0 condensed, and of course not so dark, but transparent. 
: From this very expression of Moses, DIAN 35 by JUN), either, ** And 
jarkness upon the face of the deep,” or, “and darkness towards the 
centre of the confused mass,” it would seem that there was not dark, or | 
darkness, all over the face of nature, but only ** upon the face of the 

ns »” or (as I translate) ‘ towards the centre of this chaos;” which also 
verifies my opinion that this creation recorded in Genesis is only the 
solar system, and not the whole universe, which was already in exist- 
ence; for it appears that there was plenty of light falling upon this 
chaotic globe from the other then already existing suns, the fixed stars. 
« And darkness upon the face of the deep.” This expression earries | 
an indication with it that there was light in the universe ; and, as Pro- 
fessor Whewell beautifully adds, “if we establish by physical proofs 
hat the first fact that can be.traced in the history of the world is, ‘that 
there was light,’ we shall still be led, even by our natural reason, to 


| and purify him in penitence and love.” | 


suppose that before this could occur God said, * Let there be light.’ ” 
Even before the first solar system was ordered from confusion to 
-yegularity, there was light with Him who is all light, 
wand light dwells with Him;” but each system was ordered to produce 
+s own light, a sun for its peculiar creatures. | 

In page 26 of Buckland’s book I read thus: “TI learn, from Professor 
Pusey (leatned in Hebrew), that the words "W8 ‘1 ‘ Let there be light’ 


(Genesis i. 3), by no means necessarily imply, any more than the English | 


words by which they are translated, that light had never existed ||. 


_ Supposing a man, before entering a town at night-time, should remark 
to his fellow-traveller, ‘‘ Look, there ts light in our friend’s house;’ | 


such expression would indicate to us that there was complete and perfect |} 


darkness all over the town, but light in their friend’s house only. 
But supposing a traveller should say to his companion, “ Behold, 
there is no light to be seen in our friend’s house ;” such expression 
would undeniably indicate to us that there was light everywhere and all 
over the town. | 
This latter instance is precisely the same with the remark whigh 
Moses makes here in Genesis; namely, by “and dark- 
| ness towards the deep,” or “ centre of chaos ;” which expression plainly | 
- jndicates plenty of light all around it in the universe, but of which he 
says nothing, and, indeed, he had no occasion to say anything about it. | 
Thus, also, when a man writes the history of his own country only, | 
‘and mentions no other in his narrative, we cannot infer from hence that | 
there are no other countries or historians, or that the historian was — 


ignorant of their existence. The same here, because Moses did not say | 


that there was light or darkness at some other place or places, we ought 

not to infer from its omission that he meant by DIAN 35 by wn) that 
there was total darkness all over the universe. Indeed, as darkness is | 
only caused by the absence of light, I would ask, What or which was 


then exist 2 3 | | | 
Bui I have not the least doubt about the matter; and I feel assured 


this intervening body to cause its absence? And what sort of light did 


chacs, | | 
It would, also, not be any degradation of character to the Deity (if I- 
may make use of this common expression), were we to say, that Moses | 
writes the history of the creation (in Genesis) of one (our) solar system 
only, | 


- that there was light from the other existing suns glimmering upon this ; 


It is nevertheless true, and no one can or dare deny, that He created 
the other solar systems—this vast universe—by mere command or will, 
to exist, but not at one and the same time. Our sages (of blessed 


memory) say, m2 The Holy One, blessed be 
He! builds worlds [solar systems], and destroys them again,” etc. _ 
It, consequently, was only “dark towards the centre of chaos,” but 
therewas light all around (the chaotic mass being then about 4,000,000,000 
of miles nearer to some existing suns tharf our earth is at present), and 
the nearer the surface the lighter. ‘The outer atoms were also lighter 
weight, and there must have been more space between these fine 
particles than within and towards the centre; for this is the very nature | 
ofa loose atomic globe, the further from the centre the greater the 
distance from each other.2— Yalkut Ben Shimont. 
Manchester, 8th Feb., 5612. | 
| (Zo be continued.) 
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TALMUDIC ALLEGORY. 
THE CHILD OF MERCY. 
_ “Let us make man,” said the Creator, and myriads of angelic beings 
“ened to his voice. ‘* Do not create him,” spoke the angel of justice. 
a will wrong his brethren, injure and oppress the weak, and cruelly 
. feat the feeble.” Do not create him,” spoke the angel of peace. 
He Will manure the earth with human blood. The first-born of his 
= will be an assassin, and murder his own brother.” | 
wi desecrate thy sanctuary with his lies,’”’ said the angel of 
sath; “and though thou stampest on his countenance thine own 
wage, the seal of truth, yet will falsehood and deceit prevail in his 
bee.” “Create him not; he will rebel against thee, and abuse the 


tore plainly a a wheel, that is, only a section of a globe, where it is to be seen 


anal it can be comprehended from mere words (for 1 write for the 

One aoe ); and you will perceive that there is one eighth of an inch distance from — 

Positively = pour at the surface, but when at the centre of the wheelthese staves 
et. 


from mt is also a greater thickness through the centre than through any part further 
esa Centre point, and the nearer to the surface (keeping in a straight line with — 
fe Or poles) the smaller the diameter. | . 


men 


- were entered into for the votaries of Terps 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. — 
freedom which thou bestowest on him,” exclaimed the eborns bf assem- 
bled angels. | 


Sull they spoke, when charity, the youngest and best-beloved of the 
Eternal’s creation, approached his throne, and knelt before him ; 
“Create him, Father,” she prayed, “in thine own image; let him be 
the beloved of thy goodness, When all thy servants forsake him, I 
will seek and lovingly assist him: Hie very errors will I turn to his 


good. I will fill the heart of the weak with benevolence, and render 


him merciful towards those who are weaker than he. If he depart 
from peace and truth, if he offend justice and equity, I will still be with 
him, and the consequences of his own errors ‘hall chasten his heart, 


The universal Father listened to her voiee, and created man a weak 
and erring being. But even in his errors, a pupil of the Divine goodness, 
a child of mercy, love, and charity, which never forsakes him, and stil 


strives to amend him. | 


Remember thy origin, O man, when thou art cruel and unjust. Of 


all the Divine attributes, charity alone stood forth to plead that exist- 
ence be granted to thee. Mercy aud love have fostered thee. Then, 


remember, be just, be merciful. 


say dis 

nnp bys | mig by my. 


ny 
DT 
apt 


ON 


bs yap 53125 


mSy 
ne” : 


[ Will any of our correspondents favour us with a translated para- 


number present. The company began to arrive at about eight o'clock ; 
and at half-past eight precisely the concert commenced, the whole of 
the professionals giving their aid gratuitously. The playing of Mess 
Sampson was much admired, and the singing of Mdlle. Carolina Beer, 
who was in excellent voice, was honoured oo ve and seemed ” 
alf- 

excite the wonder of the whole company 
the direction of Mr. Lee and one of the best quadrille bands we ever 
heard out of London, and continued till after five o'cloek in the morwing, 

the whole of the programme being gone through with ose a ' 

We should not omit to notice the refreshment department, whieh nn 

great credit is due to the caterer.—F’rom our correspondent. 


. phrase of the above -—EvIToR. 
re MANCHESTER.—On Thursday week the first Jewish ball ever givea 
in the vicinity of Manehester, took place at the Town Hall, Salford, 
the proceeds of which are to be divided jointly between the two charities. 
The United Sisters, of which Mrs. Phillip Lucas is president, and who 
kindly gave her name as lady patroness; and the Hebrew Philanthropie, 
| presided over by Mr. D. Falk, the committee of which were imstra- 
mental in getting up the ball, offering to divide the proceeds with their 
sister charity, and from the muster we saw there, we make no doubt of 
their utmost expectations being fully realised. Great praise is due to 
the stewards for their excellent arrangement, the whole being carmed 
out on a similar scale to our London balls, excepting the collecting and 
announcing of donations, which was entirely dispensed with, aud whatever 
amount was received was spontaneous. ‘This being the first attempt, 
the aim seemed to be to give every satisfaction, so as to lay the | 
= a aa foundation of an annual reunion, and we make no doubt of their com- 
plete success. Amongst the company, which mustered about 250, were 
the Mayor of Salford; Sir John Potter, late Mayor of Manchester; | 
Philip Lucas, Esq.; etc. etc.; and the lady patroness, Mrs. Phillip 
| Lucas (whose heart is always ready in the cause of charity); but we 
| regretted that others of our wealthy co-religionists of Manchester did 
| not, by their presence, support it, as it is by such aad similar means 
| | that the Jews are placed on a friendly footing with their Christian 
‘ preLnrer whom ve sare say there were a very great 


motto to correspond with the same on the Essay. 
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*.* Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 


of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


PRIZE ESSAYS FOR YOUTH. 
The proprietor of the Jewish Chronicle, wishing to promote the desire 


for Biblical knowledge, which he 1s convinced pervades the youth of the 
present generation, offers as prizes, ‘‘ Bartlett's Forty Days i the 
“Desert on the Track of the Israelites,” for the best Essay; and Steinitz’s 


“Life of King Alfred the Great,” (the latter handed us for the purpose 


by Mr. A. B. Davis, of Greek-street, Soho), for the second best Essay, 
to be competed for by parties nut more than eighteen years of age, on the | 


following subject :— 
“The Life of Absalom—an example of filial disobedience.” 


The accepted Essays will be printed in the Jewish Chronicle, and ought not 
to take up more space than two columns of our Journal. “i 
The Essays must be forwarded to the proprietor of the Jewish Chronicle 


on or before the 1st of March next. Each Essay must be accompanied. 


by a letter containing real name and address, having outside an initral or 
The Essays must be 
legibly written, and on one side of the paper only. Both prizes are 
excellent books, and handsomely bound. | 


THE NEW PROTESTANT LECTURES. 


SaTIsFiep with its own innate purity, Judaism seeks not to become a 
proselyting religion. 


people’s consciences, and insulting those religious convictions over 


which they have no control, but by its communicants steadfastly ad- 
 hering, amidst persecution and prosperity, amidst- weal and woe, to— 
Nor is Judaism, as 


the Divine truths confided to their safe custody. 
alleged by its assailants, an exclusive faith, claiming for itself, but ex- 


cluding the followers of other creeds from heavenly bliss; for it is a 


dictum of the great Maimonides, and acquiesced in by every sincere 


and devout Jew, “ that all the pious of the nations have a share in the || 
— world to come.” And if Christianity, the offspring of Judaism, would [| 
but follow (in this respect, at least) the example of its parent, we should 


find Jew and Christian joining hand in hand in the regeneration of the 
world, instead of being made to wituess—and that ofttimes too painfully 
—the contrary mode adopted by the followers of the offspring (Christ- 


_ianity) towards the faithful of the parent (Judaism). _ 


In the remarks we considered it our duty to make, in No. 304, in 


reference to the chairman, Mr. James Taylor, whom we ‘“ politely’ 


solicited to “enlighten our darkness,” but who has remained * cruelly” 


deaf to our supplications—and which solicitation we now extend to 


the rev. lecturer—we stated that we should have some remarks to 
make on the Rev. I. B. Owen, of Bilston, the lecturer. The rev. 


gentleman said, the Trinity of the Rabbins was, “ Abraham, Isaac, and | 


Jacob,” comparing it to the Trinity of tne Catholics, which he said was 
“ Jesus, Mary, and Joseph.” Will the rev. gentleman enlighten us on 
this point? does he mean that the Jews ever shewed divine honours to 


the patriarchs? that we have made them part of the Godhead? either 


he means this, or he means nothing. Besides, if we be guilty of such 
dishonour to God, do we not err in company with the lecturer himself, 


for does he not respect and reverence the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, — 


and Jacob, as much as the Jew? and consequently, by his own shewing 


he has formed for himself a double Trinity, or (to invent a term) a 


Sexaginity. | 
‘« The Rabbins taught that prayers for the dead were effectual ; and they 
prayed to Sarah, Rebecca, and Rachael.” What more humanising prin- 


_ ciple than believing in the immortality of the soul, and in future rewards 


and punishments; to pray that those whom Providence has taken from 
the lower and sinful world, may ascend to heavenly bliss? But we 
deny that we pray to other than to the One Great and Indivisible God. 
It is because our ancestors have refused to bow the knee to a Triune 


God, that our people went through such dire calamities; and it is | 


because we also remain steadfast to our faith, that we are ‘¢ suffering 
for conscience sake,” and made to witness the denunciations of the Hon. 


and: Rev. Baptist Noel and the Rev. I. B. Owen, and the like, who 


profess to follow (?) and to preach the doctrines of the meek and lowly 


Jesus. | 

“The Rabbins sanctioned perjury by dispensing, under proper authority, 
with the obligations of an oath.” —We will, firstly, give the calumny a 
decided and indignant denial, and call on the reverend gentleman to 
produce his authority for the vile and unfounded slander. What! the 


Jews can dispense with the obligations of an oath—when the fact, the 


great fact, stares all the world in the face, that it is nothing but the 
sacred obligation of an oath that prevents two Jews, Baron Rothschild 
and Alderman Salomons, from occupying their proper and (let us hope 
soon to be told by a court of justice) legal seats in the House of Commons. 
“* The Rabbins made the Jews unmerciful and intolerant?” Again, where 
are your proofs Mr. Owen 2 why your chairman bore witness to their 
charity, He admitted that there were many of that racc profuse in their 
charities, liberal in their opinions. Again: Their good qualities might 
be traced to their belief of the Bible. Intolerant! Let. Mr. Owen ponder 


ve oe following precept of the Talmud, which he would do well to | 


| study and practice, “ Whoever publicly expresses 1 


Its mission is to bear witness to the great truth of | 
the pure and simple Unity of God, not by aggressive attacks on other — 


morality of true Christianity, we shall most devoutly and since 


ow 
bour unmerited scorn, compromises his future hie neigh. 
following from Maimonides—* Our doctors of the lay , and the 
us to exercise benevolence equally towards those who do not commend 


‘religion, to visit their sick, to give a grave to their dead — rel 


field, and to support their poor as well as our own: for veh pe. erin 
y- ght to. 


imitate God, of whom it is said—the GoopNEss o th 

extended to ALL his creatures ! 
The reverend and merciful preacher, of what he cal) 


then charged the Jews with practising magic, ‘ Christianit 


incantations, and ah 


of practices too numerous to sully our pages with, and which es Ost 
by as unworthy any rational man’s notice, except for the Yorvins a 
0 


shewing how men, claiming to preach a religion of morality and ; 
outrage all morality and peace, by setting man against man ianiead 
inculeating the Jewish as well as Christian doctrine, “Do unto oth 4 
as you would that others do unto you; and when men who claim ts he 
ministers of the Most High, devoutly practise as well as preach thi 
heavenly doctrine, may we expect the time to arrive, « When the }j ‘ 
shall lie down with the lamb; when the spear shall be turned into the 
pruning hook, and men learn the art of war no more.” : 
And that the time may not be far distant, that the Rev. I, B. Owen 


of Bilston, will become a: bright example of conversion to the pure 


rely pray, 


(=) 


MAIDEN SPEECH OF THE FIRST JEWISH MEMBER of | 

PARLIAMENT. | 

By Dr. STEINHEIM. 
TRANSLATED BY I. HEINEMANN. 
(Concluded from page 148.) 

And now, Sir, I shall have to deal with Mr. Benjamin D’Israeli, the | 
second champion of the “ Christian state ;”’ and in doing so, I shall sum- 
mon him before the tribunal of common sense and morality. The hon. 
member for Buckinghamshire, the scien of a race of high-minded and 
terary men, who, not long ago, fought under a different banner, and 
whose intellectual pursuits it was his pride to follow; this excellent man 
has left the ranks of the persecuted, to enter those of the persecutors. 
He now fights in the cpposite camp. But let us try, by way of experi- 
ment, to suppose his present position our own; since, in part—and we 
venture to assert, in his better part—he still belongs to us; and we 
mean to pursue the’following course of argument in proving our asser- 

Of the two principal piliars which support the house of legislature of 
the modern Christian state, Mr. D’Israeli is the mainstay of the second; | 
viz., the aristocracy, and the principle of agriculture. And we aust not 
consider it the mere irony of accident that a ci-dévant Israelite, a citizen 
of that state whose soil and ‘land was exclusively the Lord’s,"! and 


| was equally divided among the whole nation, represents at the present 


| weighed down by the preponderance of the MATERIAL, whic 


moment, in a state where the principle of legitimacy and the right of suc- 
cession is recognised, the protectionist party, and is the leader and cham- 
pion of a privileged class, to which he himself does not belong. When | 
the hon. member, or his father, had come to the resolution to entera 7 
church, the principal basis of which is a legitimate Redeemer, he must 
have found it consistent with common reasoning, that with the recogni 
tion of the legitimate heir of David, he must at once make the principle 
of legitimacy in general, aud, of course, the agrarian right of succession, 
his watchword and parole. Whether Mr. D'Israeli has come to a cleat 
perception of this consistent mode of reasoning—from his writings we 
feel rather inclined to negative the question—we will not undertake to 
decide. Mr. D’Israeli is a man too highly-gifted and too intellectual 
to do things by halves. Ile cannot—to use a homely phrase—remain 
with one leg standing on spiritual ground, while with the other he has 
advanced and taken footing on the ground of organic legitimacy. He 


| saw the necessity of taking his entire stand on the latter, and to this 


necessity he yielded. And now he is no longer in contradiction with 
himself. He must, then, as a natural consequence, defend the on 
laws, as his co-partner does the dogma of the king of the Jews; a hig 


-impost on corn for the landlord, and high revenues in the church for 


the clergy, are intimately connected with each other, and the fruits of a 
tree that springs from a kindred soil. - : 
But, Sir, I apprehend that the question may he put tome, © How can 
a member of the old covenant become a defender of a Christian coe 
or, properly speaking, of a state of Christ?” I will at once answer 
question, that 1 and my opponent recognise only one and the same 
as the right one; with the slight difference, however, that he cons! “ 
its existence only in the IDEAL, while I vindicate it in its frue realtly 
not as at present existing, but as dawning upon us with its ere 
process of time. Mr. D'Israeli is an Jdcalist, ama 
abstract contemplations of the world, in his conception of — ‘ 
events—sacred as well as profane—but particularly in his goer 
the high mission which Providence has entrusted to the ae ne 
which he descended, he is a pure idealist, and professes with _s rt ‘ie 
religious cosmopolitan conviction. But no sooner is the’s hi a 
h hurls 


from the high position he generally takes into the mazes oh gir 
history, than he ceases to be the Israelite, and turns into his ow of the 
sary, and takes up the gauntlet, and becomes the nee Paul. 
heathenish legitimate state—a Saul foliowing on the heels nae 
We see, then, the harsh necessity devolving upon the mem 


ive 
Christian state, to deny to the Israelite what to him ieee 


' Levit. xxv. 23. 


| 
— 
| 
| 
a 


the full right of citizenship in an agrarian state. The 
usness of Mr. D’Israeli consists in the conflict between 


confession, viz., 
yohappy conscio 


oh idealism and realism, between the spirit and the flesh. He is 
Wee lod and in practice a heathen. And when he emphatically 


ats forth, that we should entirely mistake our high mission and- his- 
‘eal importance if we should claim the full right of citizenship in a 
citimate state, we heartily concur with him in this sentiment. But 
ng ask Mr. Benjamin D Israeli, whether we ever dreamed of putting 
forth such a claim, which, in his opinion, would wholly gainsay and over- 
urn our mission? By no means! We protested against any such im- 
gration by the solemn refusal of taking the oath of abjuration as 
hitherto prescribed, which, if taken by a Jew, would indeed be an oath 
»f abjuration. We only demanded our rightful claim, when we insisted 
upon taking our seat in this assembly as the duly elected representative 
of the City of London, after the oath of abjuration had been altered or 
ontirely abolished ; for the abolition of this oath would have formed the 
roper transition to a state of affairs, where we already possess the full 
sad indisputable right of citizenship, even without the law according 
his our rightful claim. For it is the duty of every true Jew, after van- 
sishing what is called the Christian state, to assist in establishing the 
Messianic kingdom ; the empire where justice and freedom shall reign, the 
kingdom of (rod, where universal peace shall prevail all over the world, m 
scordance with the Messianic prophecies of Isaiah. 


Well, Sir, to sum up the whole in a few words, I can fully allow the | 


opposition of the two hon.’members to the admission of Jews into Par- 
iament, standing, as they do, on the ground of the Christian state; 
with the admission of the Jews, however, consequent upon the abolition 


of the oath of abjaration, the Christian state, in the sense they under-— 


stavd this phrase, is entirely abolished; but.in its stead the gates are 
thrown open for the advent of the Messianic kingdom. They were, 
therefore, the champions of a state of things which was worn out; they 
set up a defence to maintain what was corruptible in the realm of the 
living, to uphold darkness in the empire of light: the obnoxious oath 


was the bulwark behind which the spirit of darkness—the enemy of | 


light which broke in upon the souls of men—sheltered itself. | 
And this, Sir, is the high and important result of the election of the 
City of London. Ancient and time-honoured prejudice is warring 


against high promises of the time to come; the present time is the field 


where the great battle is to be fought, and the highest good is the prize 


of victory. Between the past and the future, the present is in a con-— 


tinal state of oscillation, now attracted and now repulsed, advancing 
and retrograding, sinking now, and: again rising never more to sink 


again. For both assert equal claims upon us: we honour that which | 


time has handed down to us, and live in hopeful expectation. of seeing 
the promises of the future fulfilled. A due appreciation of what is 
given us is the proper staudard by which to measure the deficiency of 


existing affairs, as well as the expectations we have to realise from the - 


future. In properly determining its real value, we possess alike a pre- 


ventive against precipitation, and a spur against timid protraction. The || he had made when attending a sailors’ church at Wapping. 


opposition, which gives full scope and development to.a free discussion, 


is the Janus-head in history, a trumpet-tongued phenomenon, the epi-— 


genesis of mankind in. perpetual motion, advancing continually, but 
cluious in advancing. ere we see progress unrestrained and unre- 
‘iricted, in full strides hurrying on to the attainment of a perfection 


within reach of the human species ; there stability, and a clinging to old — 


and time-honoured customs and ways. We can, therefore, clearly per- 
celve from all this the dawn of a new era in the state, where a higher, 
uobler, freer, and more spiritual life will develop itself. And thus we 
perceive in small events the foreshadowing of a greater one, and shall see 
the words of the inspired prophet verified, “* ZION SHALL BE REDEEMED 
BY JUSTICE, AND HER CAPTIVES THROUGH RIGHTEOUSNESS.” ? 


Erratu.—In p. 148, col, 2, line 24, for “ outraged,” iad “ octroyed.” 
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‘onl and real; and he represents, in a small scale, the great struggle | 


the peers of the work that we have 
the 


Jacos BENDIXEN, THE J EW. Adapted from the Danish of Goldschmidt, 


by Mary Howitt. London: Colburn and Co. 


Weare seldom valled upon to review any of the numerous works of fiction 
which are issued weekly from the prolific press of this metropolis, and which, 
alter having lived for a season to beguile the leisure time of those fashionable 
young ladies, who. conceive lounging on a sofa and reading novels to be the 


acme of terrestrial bliss, are consigned to the ‘tomb of all the Capulets ;” | 


ae the sentimental trash which formerly issued from the Minerva press, 
; © great delight of our grandmothers, are entirely forgotten. But when 
novelist assumes to write, not fur amusement only, but for a purpose, 
~-Reaning thereby that the object of the work is to enunciate some social, 
et ical, 0 
Comed if habited in the garb of romance, than if clad in the sober livery of 


than 
ae treatise, or if the author’s aim be to depict the manvers, 
8, a 


does his book demand more attention than is generally paid to a work of 


rp and it becomes the duty of the journalist to subject it to the touch- 
of truth. | 
= translator of “ Joseph Bendixen” states, that the work professes to 
. the life and feelings of the Jews, and to mike the public familiarly 
with 
ae nema from a journal devoted to Jewish interests. We have read 
dis ateotively, and we are compelled to state that we cannot recom- 
Whinterestir either Jews or Christians. As a tale it is cold, dull, and 
er’s a containing neither plot nor thrilling narrative to absorb the 
the imac: ut/0a, nor graphic description of events or scenery to captivate 


heart, uation, nor pathos or deleniation of character to affect the human { 


8a literary composition, it is badly written, without the slightest 


Isaiah i. 27... 


their domestic life and manners; and as such it demands > 


| the mind of the non-Jewish reader. 


| before them in the streets; deprecated the 
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pretence to style, the translator seeming to have sat down with a dicti 

and grammar of the Danish language before her, and after literally rendering 
the book into English, to have neglected framing its phraseology in accord- 
ance with the English idiom, so that the construction of very many of the 
sentences would disgrace the dictation-book of a school-boy. But it is with 
rincipally to deal; it professes to 
depict the domestic life of a portion of the community, which, to use the 
translator's words, “is in general as little known as if it belonged to another 
hemisphere ;” but we can assure the Christian reader who, after perusing this 
work, believes he possesses sone real ideas of what the European Jew is, 
that he will find himself woefully mistaken. The author describes a Jewish 
family, living in a little seaport town of Denmark, prevented from associating 
with their fellow citzens on account of the great prejudice existing against 
their race, and therefore compelled to mix solely with the few other Jewish 
families located in their neighbourhood ; being deprived by the laws of that 


kingdom of holding any office in the state, not one even being permitted to — 


pertorm the duties of a watchman, they naturally devote themselves to trade, 
as the only means whereby they can obtain a livelihood ; thus occupied, and 
in the practice of their religious rites and ceremones, their time passes away, 
—they are rigid adherents to the enactments of Judaism, but absorbed 1n 
commerce, they study not its spirit,—they practise ceremonies, but they 


| know very little of their meaning, and like the uneducated classes found in 


every religious community in all small provincial towns, they follow the reli- 
gion of their forefathers, and perform certain rites and ceremonies without 
enquiring the why or the wherefore. 
brought before us by the author,—the fringed garment, the phylacteries, the 
celebration of the Passover, and the festival of the New Year, but instead 
of these holidays and ceremonies being explained by reference to their sacred — 
origin, the law of Moses to be found in the Pentateuch, we have them in 
this work associated with gross superstitious nonsense, and cabalistical 
twaddle, which is not believed by the orthodox intellectual Jew, and which 
is never taught by the most orthodox Rabbies. We have the Medrash, which 
is a compilation of allegories, cited as if the tales were believed by the 
Jews to be literally true ; and as a snmple of Jewish literati, we have a dirty 
old Polish beggar brought upon the scene, delighting his audience with a 
budget of stories ard puns on Hebrew words, which are so wretchedly 


translated that nothing in the whole book can fall so dulland meaningless on | 
We do not state that the author has — 
not drawn a faithful picture of the habi's and thoughts of the Jewish petty 


dealers, living isolated in some obscure towns of Poland and Germany, but 
we do most strongly protest against the character of a whole community 
being Judged of from the mere inspection of a small sample ; we must most 


| strongly protest against a few Jews, living in an obscure fishing town of 


Denmark, being held up as types and patterns of the whole nation. The 
author has painted us the provincial Jew of. Denmark, but would such be 
a faithful portrait of the Jew of Berlin, of Vienna, of Hamburgh, of Frank-— 


fort, of Liverpool, or of London ? Would it be fair for an author who wished | 
| to depict the habits, customs, and modes of thought of the Roman Catholic, © 
to go to Brittany, or to the borders of the Alps, to the Tyrol, to the interior 


of Germany, orto the West of Ireland, and present us with the legends and 
myths of the peasantry, and with their manners and social life as ty pical of the 


} communicants of the Roman Church? Would a Scotch Presbyterian of 


Edinburgh or Glasgow be satisfied by having his character delineated by 


one who had only seen a Highlander? or, would any credit be attached to 
the narrative of an Italian, who after visiting England, published a work , 


upon the characteristics of English Episcopalians, from observations which 
The following is the author's description of the social life of the Jews : 


‘The incessant little quarrels among the Jews prevented frequent social 
intercourse ; and even when under apparently favourable circumstances they 
did meet, the social eleinent had not sufficient intellectual and moral training 
to keep their tempers always under control. A little more pretence in one 
neighbour than in another, a little increase of splendour, by which one 
neighbour's wife cast another’s into the shade, and so on, occasioned many 
a secret grudge, which only needed opportunity to make itself felt. Thus, 
for the greater part of the year, people looked askance at one another; spit 

quality of their goods, and did 
each other as much mischief as possible” = = , | 


Now we would ask the author whether he gives us the above description, 
as characteristic of the whole Jewish race, or whether to use the words he 
puts in the mouth of his heroine, “it may be quite wrong tu judge them all 
according to those specimens .... it is perhaps as if any one should judge 
the Danish ladies by the old fishwomen on the shore.” 

Dr. Johnson disliked living in the country, and the learned doctor could 
not describe pastoral life; Burns, the Highland shepherd, could not have 
written a comedy wherein the characters represe;t fashionable life; and 
Sheridan would have failed had he attempted to depict a *“ Cotter’s Saturday 
Night ;” for what we know, Goldschmidt may never have mixed with any 
Jews but those who inhabit the little town of Fiinen, he may, like the hero of 
this tale, have preferred Christian society, and consequently he is unable to 
draw the Jewish character; but we would ask Mrs. Howitt, the translator, 
whether she means, by recommending the work in her preface “as being a 
faithful transcript of the life and feeling of the Jews,” to apply this to the 


| Jews of London ard other great European cities ? and we would further, ask 


t political principle, which he conccives will be more readily wel- | 


nd social habits of an age, a country, or a people; then indeed | 


Mrs. Esther Levy Bensusan whether she can feel highly honoured in having | 


a libel on the Jews dedicated to her as a work “ presenting a faithful picture 


of the innér life of her people?” Did Mrs. Bensusan read the translation 
before she sanctioned the dedication, or was she so eager to associate her name 
with that of Mary Howitt as to forgetto do so? 

The following is a picture of the domestic circle of the rector of the H igh 
School of Copenhagen, where Jacob Bendixen had been sent by his 
father:— 


“ But, more’than all, was he interested in the domestic and social life of the 
family, and which now, for the first time, he saw as it existed among 
Christians. The lively, witty conversation of the ladies and gentiemen,— 


We have religious forms and customs 


conversation, of which the unmistakable element was, & refined, cultivated — 


intellect ; the gaiety at the table, and even the arrangement of the table itself, 
and the various dishes, many of which were, to Jacob, forbidden meats, yet 
which were, from that very cause only, apparently the more enticing; 


| lastly, after dinner, music and song and a ittle improvised dance.—All this 


was to hi t mixture of rapture and sickness of heart; it was a 
of and wonderful world in which he had dreamed 
and lived in his earlier childhood, and from which he now seemed to be more 


distantly removed than ever, because he did not understand how to participate 
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in it, ‘These people seemed all to belong to a highiy-favoured caste ; to have 
learned a mysterious art, by which, out of nothing, they could create such an 


amount of pleasure, [le was seized by a painful longing; he wished that he — 


had been born of this caste.” 


Does the Author really believe that the refinements of cultivated and 
polished | fe cannot be participaied in by the Jews? Does he not know that 
there are Jewish merchants and bankers of most orthodsx principles, who, like 
the Jews of this work, wear phylacteries and the fringes, abstain from eating 
forbidden meats, rigidly observe the sabbath and Jewish festivals, and yet 


enjoy ail the social elegancies of polite society, like the Copenhagen rector. | 


One excuse we can allow for the author, he describes the isolation of his Jewish 


families as resulting trom the prejudices of their Christian fellow citizens, | 


who are constantly greeting their ears with the delightful epithets of “ blood- 
sucker” and *‘ Jew-smaus;” but we protest against it being supposed, as Mrs. 
Howitt seems to believe, that the families of Bendixen and Bamberger are 
typical of the Jews residing in a polished city and enjoying the same civil 
rights and privileges, and the same facilities for education, as their fellow 
citizens of other creeds, nor would we have it conceived for one moment 
that at a Jewish funeral it is customary for the following scene to take p!ace— 


‘ People thrust into some of the carriages from both sides at once, so that 
there was a fearful crowd inside; they shouted, contended for precedence, and 
made a great disturbance ; in others they only entered at one side; and some- 
times it Happened that a person rushed in so violently at the one door that he 
flew out again at the other. 
burials.” 


This may occur at Fiinen, but such scenes are never witnessed in London; 


The hero of the tale has many good qua ities, but we cannot recommend 
him as a pattern to Jews. He has a good heart, a poetical imagination, and 
great intellectual endowments, but instead of using these faculties for the 
welfare of his brethren, his entire active life is one endeavour to make people 
forget that he is of the seed of Abraham. Ile studies at Copenhagen, 
forgets his family, neglects the ordinances of his religion, betrothes himself to 
a Christian lady, which breaks his mother’s heart, and then perceiving that 

the Christian family with which he associates, still look upon him as a Jew, and 
will only consent to his marriage with his affianced at the price of his baptism, 
he, unwilling to renounce the religion of his fcrefathers, in order to arrest 
the progress of the anguish,1émor-e, and mort fication, which are gnawing 
the vitals of his existence, rushes to Parts, and to escape the tortures of his own 


| mind, throws himself into the arms of a French actress, then joins the French | 


‘in Algiers, and afterwards becomes a volunteer in the Polish army at the 
outbreak of the revolution, in which conflict, being wounded, he returns to 


Copenhagen, where he fiads his father dead and his betrothed married to a 


rival. 
~ We are glad that Jacob, in the last chapter of the last volume of the work, 


repents of his former mode of life. He lends a sum of money to save the — 


husband of his betrothed from becoming the inmate of a gaol, and refuses to 


receive any inierest or remuneration from the man he assists ; and then, when | 
he hears of the death of her whom he had loved in his youth, he settles down 


asa bill-broker, in which capacity, from his honourable dealings, he enjoys 


_ the confidence of merchants and traders. He gives donations to the Jewish | 


charitable institutions ot Copenhagen, attends synagogue on the Day of Atone- 
ment, and dies. | 

We are pleased to find that the hero of this tale, like the prodigal son, 
returns to his brethren, but as the author takes nearly three volumes to 


describe his efforts to throw off Judaism, and considers one short chapter | 


sufficient to record his return thereto, we cannot recommend “Jacob 
Bendixen” as a work in which Jews. or Christians will find a hero who is the 
embodiment of Jewish thought and feeling. | 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir, —I am ashamed of again requesting space in your valuable 

periodical, and of obtruding myself so often before the public; but the 
— Jeter of Mr. John Mills, inserted in your last number, seems to require 
-gome answer from me. Mr. Mills takes occasion, from the epithet 


“renegade,” which I applied to Paul, to charge me with illiberality, and — 


to argue that I am destitute of the spirit of true philosophy, as well as 
true piety—hard charges, which I am not conscious of having deserved. 
No man, he thinks, after having read the life and the writings of Paul, 
would characterise him as a renegade. The expression, I will allow, is 
forcible, but not more so than the subject warranted. I have read the 


life of Paul, as related in the “ Acts” and in his epistles, and, taking 


them all as authentic, it is from them I have made my conclusion. 

The meaning of renegade is understood to be an ‘apostate, one who 
has abandoned his religious faith:” on that definition there is no doubt 
the epithet is applicable; there is no question as to the truth or falsity 
of the religion forsaken. Paul was, by his own confession, a Jew of 
Tarsus, born of Jewish parents, brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, of 
the sect of the Pharisees, well versed in the law, and zealous of the tradi- 
tions of his fathers, and above many of his equals among the nation. 
In this train of mind he continued until he reached manhood—for he 
was a young man at the time Stephen was murdered in a popular com- 
motion—after which he became a violent persecutor of the Christians; 
being, as we must suppose, convinced of the truth of Judaism, and the 
fallacy of the doctrine they taught. 


authority from the high priest to go to Damascus, and if he found any 


Christians there, to bring them bound to Jerusalem. Taking with him 
men to assist, he journeyed on; and when near Damascus saw, as he > 


afterwards asserted, the miraculous light, and heard the voice that 
effected his conversion. There can be no doubt that, until that moment, 
he was a strict and believing Jew. If anything can absolve him from 
the imputation of apostasy, it is the truth of the story he related; but it 
rests on his evidence alone, as cited in an anonymous work, the “ Acts,” 
written twenty or thirty years after the transaction. In that history the 
account is repeated three times, as given by Paul, with varying circeum- 


stances : on no occasion was there any reference to the men who accom- 
panied Paul, who we may reasonably suppose to have been about his — 


whose testimony would | 


own age, and some of them alive at the time, 
have thrown a great weight into the scale. Indeed, the account was 
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Mills would feel hurt if I should say he was void of libe 


authority in the Alcoran. 


— hypocrite (1 Cor. ix. 20—23); that he was presumptuous, sayi 


In short, it was one of the old-fashioned Jew | 


Isaiah states, that the iniquity of the people at that time would stil 


by the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel after the facts proclaimed by Moses 


| preaching that the Mosaic covenant was abrogated, and had given place 


and we supplicate that we may merit, by repentance and reformation, the 


restored at God’s good pleasure. 


In this conviction he solicited — oi 
signature I have used; if Mr. Mills has any desire to know my | 


not received at Jerusalem till, after having spent man 
(three vears, Gal. i. 18), heecame to the disciples at Jer 
were afraid to receive him, until Barnabas took him to the hs a 
vouched for the veracity of his having seen and spoken to a and 
the way. I mention these particulars to prove to Mr. Mills my rd on 
read the life of Paul, as related in the Acts and his epistles at T have 
Abating the circumstance which is held up as the cause of his ; 
liable 


version, no unbiassed person will deny that he is fair 

charge of apostasy; and that single extenuating circumstance 

his sole authority—the same evidence as we have for the Pie x 

journey of Mahomet on El Borak to the seven heavens; and naa 
yet Mr. 


rality and the 


I have no desire to blacken unnecessarily the character of Pay). 


judging him from his life and his letters, I may say, he was a 


ng (1 Cor, 
x. 23), that everything was lawful for him, that he only refrained for 


fear of punishment; that he was proud (1 Cor. x.23); and there a: 
many other traits of character scattered in his other writings, which do 
not shew him in an amiable point of view. : 

The Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel’s assertions, founded on the New 
Testament, are foul calumnies. Mr. Mills, it seems, was an accidental 
hearer of the objectionable sentences uttered by the hon. and rey. ren. 
tleman, which he undertakes to say, was only a faithful echo of what 
had been previously said by Moses and the prophets ; from which he 
argues that the Jewish people are no longer in covenant with God, ang 
that Paul was not the first to assert that the Mosaic covenant was to 
give place to a better one. ‘To uphold this argument, Mr, Mills pre. 
tends to remind us of what we have never forgotten, that the calamities 
we have suffered, and are suffering, were denounced by Moses and the 
other prophets, many centuries. back, in the glowing imagery of ap 
Eastern language, as the well-merited punishment of disobedience and 
wickedness. I do not think Mr. Mills very happy in the selection of his 
quotations, He should have recoilected that the curses foretold as the 
punishment of disobedience follow and are opposed to the blessings pro. 
mised to the obedient, and that they were only conditional. Unforiy- 
nately, we have taken the bad alternative, and are still suffering the 
punishment of our manifold transgressions ; but there is not anything 
to show that God has irrevocably cast us off. The quotation from 


Y days at Da 


spirit of true philosophy, because he would not believe it 


continue, until the measure was complete; and they were carried away 
captive; but not a word of unconditional rejection. The next extract, 
from Hosea, which is a favourite one with our opponents: the prophet, 
after. stating what would be the state of destitution of the nation, in con- 
sequence of their transgressions, for many years, asserts that they shall 
then return, and seek the Lord their God, and David their king, and | 
shall fear the Lord and his goodness in the latter days. In none of | 
these extracts, can I perceive any traces of what Mr. Mills says is repeated 


and the prophets: he must excuse me if I do not believe him on his 
sole authority. ‘To be sure, there is some obscurity in the phrase, 
‘« The Jewish nation is no longer in covenant with God.” If he means 
that the Mosaic law is not valid, he contradicts the express declaration 
of the founder of his religion, who said, that he had not come to repeal 
it, and that it should not be revoked until all was accomplished. Neither 
is there any trace of the other assertion, that Paul had any authority for 


to a better. The last quotation, from Hosea, gives a direct contradic- 
tion to our adversaries’ assertion, that God is no longer our God: it 
shews that even under our distressed state he was pleased to consider 
himself our God; for after the interval of our captivity, in which we 
may have relaxed in our duty to him, he says, “ They shall return to 
the Lord their God.” The petitions in our prayers show that we were 
fools to doubt that our misery is the consequence of our transgressions, 


happiness we have fallen from, and to which we shall certainly be 


Mr. Mills asks, whether I will say that the quotations he gives have 
nothing to do with the present state of the Jews ? Certainly joe 
allow that the menaced misery was given as a warning, which, ~ 4 
tunately, we did not attend to. Let me ask, in my turn, if bis —_ 
will say, that the quotations I gave in my letter of the 21st ae 
last, do not concern the future condition of the Jews? I may ® : 
doubt the love which he and other friends of Israel profess to age 
for us: I only wish they would show their love in some other an = 
in imposing on the immature judgment of our children, + ae a 
advantage of the misery of our poor, to swell the number oF | seed 
posed proselytes. I do not wish to shelter myself under the anony 


you have it, and can give it to him. 
I remain respectfully a 


R. P. 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Briec.—December—Dr. Ehrlich, a member of the eye he 
munity in our town, and for many years an honorary © 


ame. had. two vears ago, been appointed by the King of .. a‘gloms 
‘is occasion of the fifth of his receiving 
as Dr. of Medicine, a member and councillor of the rage At edgement 
This mark of royal favour was conferred upon him in Ce es cholera 
of his efficient medical services, rendered at the time 0° ™ | 


Hackney, th Feb., 1852. 


« 
® 
q 
4 
| 
~ 


sand military in various towns of our province. Shortly after- 
as appointed ad interim physician and first member of the 
f Administration at the lunatic asylum of our town. The 


he 


Oe aiailel diet has now, undoubtedly on the recommendation of 


pos ment, made this appointment definztive, with an additional salary 


"- 100 dollars. A large circle of friends, and the public in general, 
of I > in the honours thus conferred upon a co-religionist, who, by his 
Kae and affability, had endeared himself to all who know him, 
‘oars, Friedlander, Eckersdorf, and Boehm, members of our com- 
eutitY, have lately been elected to the town council. 


ViexnaA.—danuary 6.—A decree of the imperial government, pro- 
Libits the importation oe.” Hebrew Prayer-books and others of a 
religions tendency,” into Austria, and exceptional instances can only be 

‘mitted, by especial permission from the president and governors of 

In the assembly of the common council, the question had been de- 
tated, where the emancipation of the Jews was still to continue, when 
se government commissioners, who attended the sitting, declared, that 
is by no means the intention of the emperor to repeal the laws enacted 
n the constitution of March with regard to the political and religious 
position of his Jewish subjects. 


BavVARIA.—29th December.—Dr. Grunsfeld, in Firth, who, for a 
wnsiderable period, was the only Jewish advocate, has now: received 


everal colleagues : namely, Dr. Faust (in Firth); Dr. Berlin, in . 


Ansbach; Dr. Arnheim, in Baireuth; and Dr. Maiersohn, in Wiirz- 
burg. They have an extended practice, and are employed by Jews as 
well as Christians, 
nthe standing army, Mr. Tabor from Pappenheim, a rara avis in 
Dr. Berlin defended a Christian client before the assizes, and his able 
defence procured a verdict iu his favour. He informed his client of it, 
and added, that he should not charge for the defence (the party being a 


poor peasant), but resigned it for the benefit of his family, that they 


might enjoy a merry Christmas. What will those philanthropists, who 
arrogate to themselves charity as exclusively Christian, say to this act 
ofaJew? Is charity exclusively a Christian virtue ? one 


HampurG, January 12.—The marriage question has not yet arrived 
tits final settlement. The senate pressed the Jewish congregational 
authorities for a decision, whether a woman who had been legally 
divorced by the tribunals, but who cannot produce a letter of divorce 
according to Jewish law, can marry again; the majority of the wardens 
declined, in a matter purely spiritual, and of so vital an importance in 
Jewish religious life. The senate then decreed, on its own authority, 
the permission to the woman to conclude a'*second marriage. The 
husband in spe, who has in the mean time joined the Temple congre- 
gation, applies now to the wardens of this community, and asks to be 
married by one of their clerical officers; but they declined doing so, 


since the wife cannot produce a leiter of divorce from the first husband. 


—Allyemeine Zeitung des Judenthums. 


SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 
_ for the Juvenile Readers of the Jewish Chronicle. 


When (with God's permission) did an immortal being perform a 
iumiliating service to a sinful Israelite ? | 


The Proprietor of the Jewish Chronicle, intends to present a copy of 


“The Treasury of History and Travel” (handed to him for that purpose by 
Henry L. Keeling, Esq.), to any person who, on or before Tuesday, March 
ard, forwards to the Jewish Chronicle Office a correct answer to the above 
question. Contributors must specity their age, which must not exceed 


tighten years, Each reply must contain the quotation in full, a failure of 
_ will subject it to rejection. Inthe hope of giving general satisfaction, 
‘hore than one correct reply be received, the successful candidate for the 


bize will be determined by ballot. 


Solution of the Scriptural Enigma in No. 305, Feb. 6th, 1852. 
Curonictes xxr. 12—15, anp 2 Kinos xvutt. 10. 


The following are the only competitors who have given the correct 


tolution 


Alfred Aarons (Sloane-street, Knightsbridge), aged 14; M. H. Moses 
Emanuel Levy Jones (Mardol Head, Shrewsbury) ; 


rinity-square), 13 
nel Russell (Temple Cottage Academy, Ramsgate), 12; Samuel Harris 
mmogham), 

® same having been decided by ballot, in pursuance of the notice 


“our last number, Master M. H. Moses became entitled to our prize. 


Vase BRILLANTE, composed by Maurice Davies. London: Shep- 
| pid Jones.—We are much gratified in being able to compliment 
—s — on the production of the above proof of his skill as a 
romposer. the lover of melody and harmony we can with 
retead recommend it, and also to those who may have a desire to 
hos oue of the difficulties of pianoforte music, for it is arranged 
fee , manner that it affords a great advantage to those who are 
tesa. y advanced to play it, affording as it does, ample scope for 
» 00. We have, therefore, no hesitation in recommending the Valse 


hea to the favourable consideration and support of the votaries 


CukonicLe.—This unassuming but admirable periodical, 
, We trust, is destined to accomplish great good, by removing 
™isapprehensions existing between British Jews and British 


The year 1848 has brought us a Jewish lieutenant — 
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ee 
Protestants, is progressing. Its columns contain information varied, 
important, and profoundly erudite, and which might be turned by 
every Biblical student, whether professor, minister, preacher, school- 
master, or private Christian, to great advantage.” After giving an 
extract concerning Jews assisting Christian charities, our liberal and 
talented contemporary (the Fife Heraid-of Feb. 12th) thus concludes:— 
“ See how readily and cheerfully these distinguished and opulent Jews 
join their Protestant Christian neighbours in alleviating human misery. 
With the sincerest pleasure we state, that there are several Christian 
charities in London which rank among their warmest frieuds and 
staunchest supporters gentlemen of the Jewish religion.” 


™ On the 6th inst., Mr. M. Moss, of 90, London-road, aged 80, He was many years 


Warden of the Borough Synagogue, and was a constant and regular attendant at 


that place of worship; also, for many years president of various charitable and 
other institutions, His loss will be deeply regretted. — 


ERRATA. 


Page 149, col. 1, line 87, for “exclude,” read “ conclude.” 
», 89, for “ the means,” one of the means.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The letter from Atherston shall have our early attention. 


~ Received—‘* Mosheh, the Model of every Rabbi;” a Sermon, delivered in the 


Manchester Synagogue, by the Rev. Dr. 


S. M. Schiller-Szinessy, at his Inaugura- 
tion as Local Rabbi. | 


Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific 
| Institution, 
SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALE STREET. 
LECTURES, | 

Tuurspay EveninG next, February 26th, 1852, at 8 o'clock, 
Mr. EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S., on Animals and Animal Substances used 
in the Arts and Manufactures, as illustrated in the Objects of the Great Exhibition. 

Admission: Members’ Friends, 6d.;. Non-Members, Is. 
_ Fripay Eventne next, Feb. 27th, at 8 o'clock, 
REV. R. AINSLIE, on the Persecution of the Jews in England. 


Admission Free, by Tickets to be had in the Library. 
SUBSCRIPTION TO THE [INSTITUTION 20s, AND 30s, PER ANNUM, 


MORRIS S. OPPENHEIM, Secretary. 


JEWS’ COLLEGE. 
ERRATUM in our last week’s announcement of Subscribers to the Jews’ College:— 


Assur, Moses - - - - £0 read “ annually,” 

» Meyers, Barnett - - -10 0.0 ., 20. 9-0 

Meyers, Michael. - - ~ 36 9 
Circular. 


Charleston, S. C. Dec. 5612. 

; in this city, being in want of a 

] Minister, have instructed their Board of Trustees to invite applicants for the 

otfice. They therefore solicit attention to the following conditions. | 

1. The applicant must be a thorough Hebrew scholar, and have a good knowledge ~ 

of the classics, and English Language. __ : 

It is desirable that he should, on entering upon the duties of his office, be 
able to speak and write English with facility and correctness: should this 
language not be his vernacular, he must have so advanced in the knowledge of 
it as will give assurance of his mastering it, within a reasonable time. he 
2 It will be the duty of the Minister on all. occasions of divine worship at the 
-- synagogue or elsewhere, to deliver in addition to the Hebrew portions of the 
service, original and appropriate sermons or lectures, as well as prayers, in. 

English. The Hebrew portion may be read according to grammatical rules, or | 

be chaunted in the manner of the Portuguese Jews. 

3 Applicants, whose testimonials of character and learning will best accord with 
the wishes of the congregation, will be elected for a probationary term of two 
years; and should mutual satisfaction prevailat the expiration of that time, 

be elected permanently. 

4. The salary will be One Thousand Dollars per annum, independent of the per- 

3 quisites of office—The increase of the revenue of the Congregation, and 

the satisfaction ‘which the Clerical services, and general deportment of the 
incumbent may produce, will be the basis of an increase of salary. 
As a further guide for the applicant the following information is given: 

1. The service of the Synagogue of this congregation is conducted with the ac- 
companiment of an Organ. | | 

2. The sermons and prayers are preceded and followed by Hymns and Psalms, sung 
by the Choir in Hebrew and English. . 

3. The Pentateuch is read through, at the Synagogue, once in three years. 


| HE Jewish Congregation ** Beth Elohim” 


{| 4. The Haptorah,.and some other Hebrew portions of the service, are omitted. 


5. The second days of the holidays are not observed by this congregation. 
6. Various other improvements have been made in the mode of worship, with the 
view of promoting devotion ard decorum. no | ae 
Letters of application, stating the age, place of nativity, residence, and vocation 
of the applicant: and whether he is a single or married man; also containing 
exact copies of the principal testimonials of his character and competency, must 
be addressed to Jushua Lazarus, Esq., President. 


JOSHUA LAZARUS, President. 


PHILIP COHEN, V. President. Board 
B. D. LAZARUS, of 
M. C. MORDECAI, Trustees, 
P. M. COHEN,® 


B. A. RODRIGUES, K K. Beth Elohim. 


JACOB OTTOLENGUL, 


To Jewellers. 


TANTED ounc Man who has been used to the Silversmith and Jewellery 
Ke bln He must be capable of Marking and Laying-out a Window. 


Apply to M. Myers, 8, Ball Ring, Birmingham. . 


Wanted, a First-rate Salesman, 
S SHOP-WALKER, in the Clothing Business, out of London. To a competen 
A Young Man, of address, & salary will be nan 
Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, stating Waere P 


salary required. 
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Institution for the Relief of the Indigent Blind of | 
| the Jewish Persuasion. 
A M. 5580—¥819. 


HE Gavernors, Subscribers, and the. Public, are respectfully informed, that the 
Twenty-First Anniversary Ball in aid of the Funds cf the above Institution, 


* will be held at Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. James’s, on Tuesday next, 24th inst. 


President, | 
PHILLIPS, Esa. 
Treasurer. - 


L, LAWRANCE, Ese. 


Vice-President, 
JOHN SOLOMONS, Esa. 


Stewards, 
E. Alex, Esq. | Nathaneel Lindo, Esq. 
Jushua Alexander, Esq. | Samuel La Mert, Esq. 
I. A. Boss, Esq. | _ B. Meyers, Esq. 
Julius Calisher, Esq. | Maurice Moses, Esq. 
A. Cohen, | Isaac Moses, Esq. 
Elias Davis, Esq. Lawrence Myers, Esq, 


J. D. Davis, Esq. | Louis Nathan, Esq. 
John Dyte, Esq. _ B.S. Phillips, Esq. 


H. Dyte, Esq. Octavius Phillips, Esq. 
Jonas Engel. Esq. | Philip Phillips, Esq. 


H, Faudel, Esq. M. Van Praagh, Esq. 
Il. Hyam, Esq. | Baron Lione] de Rothschild, M.P. 
Lewis Jacobs, Esq. | Sir Anthony de Rothschild, Bart. 
Emanuel Jonas, Esq. | Baron M. A. de Rothschild. 
A. A. Jones, Esq. | David Salomons, Esq., Ald., M.P. 
Isaac S. Joseph, Esq. Reuben Salomons, Esq. 
Joshua Joseph, Esq. Charles Samuel, Esq. 
J. A. Joseph, Esq. - | | Denis M. Samuel, Esq. 
J. A. Joseph, jun., Esq. -. Horatio S. Samuel, Esq. 
S. I. Joseph, Esq. | Aron Solomon, Esq, P.P. 
M. L. Lawrance, Esq. John Solomons, Esq. 
Moses Lea, Esq. Maurice Solomon, Esq. 
: E. J. Sydney, Esq. 
Tickets, including Refreshments, Ten Shillings and Sixpence each. 
Jullien’s Band is engaged. —Mr. CORRIE, MC. 
(By order) ne S. SOLOMON, Secretary. 


Jews’ Free School, Bell lane, Spitaifields. 
For 600 Boys and 300 Girls, 


FVHE Governors and Subscribers are respectfully informed, that the ANNIVER- | 
SARY DINNER in aid of the Funds of the above Institution, will take place at | 


the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, on Thursday next, the 26th of February. _ 
Sir ANTHONY DE ROTHSCHILD, Barr,, in the Chair, 
Vice-Presidents. 


J. M. Monterione, Esq. LAWRENCE Livy, Esq. 
S.L. De Symons, Esq. Davis, Esq. 
| Stewards. | 
Alfred Davis, Esq. | Joseph Mayer Montefiore, Esq. 


Henry Moses, Esq. a 
Sir Anth. de Rothschild, Bart. 
John Sadleir, Esq., M.P. | 
Henry Solomon, Esq. 
S$. L. De Symons, Esq. 
(ieorge Worms, Esq. 

§. W, Waley, Esq., Hon, See. | 
Dinner on Table at 6 o'clock precisely. Tickets 15s. each. 

(By order), 


Elias Davis, Esq. 
Michael Emmanuel, Esq. : 
H. Faudel, Esq. | 
Walter Josephs, Esq, 
Lawrence Levy, Esq. 
Lewis Levy, Esq. 


1000 in daily attendance; a satisfactory proof of the estimate it is held in by our Jewish 
poor, and of their desire that their children should avail themselves of the advantages it 


- offers; and, with much regret, the Commitice are daily compelled, for want of space, to 


refuse admittance to new applicants, ne 7 
- Toremedy so serious an evil by enlarging the premises, and to provide for the increased 
expenditure attendant thereon, a large sum of money is required, | 

An earnest appeal is now made to the benevolent to assist in effecting an object se 
desirable, and from which so much good may be anticipated, | 


Applications for Tickets to be made to any of the Stewards, who, as well as the fol-- 


lowing Gentlemen, will thankfully receive Donations and Subscriptions:— 
Sir Anthony de Rothschild, Bart., President, New-court, St. Swithin’s-lane. 
I, M. Montetiore, Esq., Vice-President, 4, Stanhope-street, May Fair, 
Lawrence Levy, Esq., Vice-President, 28, Finsbury-square, 3 
S. L. De Symons, Esq., Treasurer, 9, Cumberland-street, Portman-square. 
Alfred Davis, Esq., Treasurer, 60, Houndsditch; and by 
Mr, Samue! Solomon, Secretary, 37, Duke-strect, Aldgate. 
Annual Governor, £1 Is. Life Governor, £15 
Mr. I. Salomons, Collector, 26, Bury-street, St. Mary-Axe, will, if required, wait on 
any Gentleman wishing to become a Subscriber or Donor. . 
The Thirty-Fifth Annual Report will be ready for distribution in a few days, and will 
be forwarded to any Gentleman on application to the Secretary. | | 


| Jewish Lying-In Charity, 
(Patron, BARON LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD, M.P.) 
AND 
Widows’ Home Asylum. 


HE Governors, Subscribers, and Friends are respectfully informed, that a 
Dinner in aid of the above Charities, which have amalgamated for the purpose, 


will take place at Syed’s German Hotel, No. 39, Finsbury-square, on Tuesday, 


Mr, JOSEPH MITCHELL in the Chair. 


Mr. IJ. L. Cowan, President of the Lying-In Charity. 
Mr. S. ABrAuams, President of the Widows’ Home. 


Stewards, | 
Messrs. L. Cohen, Messrs. E Nathan, 
J. Fieller, ! S. Silver, V.P. 
H. Harris, J, Solomons, 
Joseph Lyons, I, Vallentine, 
John Mitchell, C. White, 
Joseph Myers, | | A. Woolf. 
_ Dinner on Table at Six o’clock precisely. | 
| Tickets 5s. each, Dessert included, 
By order ISAAC VALLENTINE, Hon, Sec. 


} Scriptures, and willing to send them to the above Class, are solicited to do so forthwith, 


S. SOLOMON, Secretary. 


~The Stewards respectfully call the attention of the friends of charity and education to — 
- this institution. Originally constructed to accommodate 900 children, it has now about 


HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 
R. CHARLES SALAMAN has the honour to announce, that he will o: 
EVENING CONCERT on Wednesday, THe 19TH May, The a Give an 
Vocal and Instrumental Talent will be engaged for the occasion. Ost eminent 
Full particulars will be advertised in due course. Reserved Seats 10s. 6 
Tickets, 7s. each, to be had of Mr. C. Salaman, 36, Baker-strect, Plete Pe 
and of all the principal Music Publishers. | ; 


A-square, 


DiS Hospital, Mile Enda. 
For the Support of the Aged, and for the Education and Employment of Youth 
\HE House Committee of the Jews’ ‘Hospital are ready to receiy 
the supply of (Passover Cakes) my. Application for Forms may be mad 
e, 


and particulars obtained, at the House, Mile End, or of the Secretary Mr, § 
Solomons, 37, Duke-street. Aldgate, on or befure Tuesday next, the 24th mM 


© Tenders for 


Hospital, Mile Ena. 
For the Support of the Aged, and for the Education and Employment of Youth 


Special Gencral Court of the Governors of this Institution will be holden at 

House, Mile End, on Sunday, the 29th inst., at Eleven for Twelve o'clock Me 
Forenoon, for the Election of Two Men, One Woman, Twelve Boys, and Two Girl 
Inmates; also for the Election of Honorary Officers for the ensume vy ste 
Year, and for such 

other Business as may occur. 
The Ballot will commence at Twelve, and close at One precisely, 
(By order) S. SOLOMON, See, | 


Jews’ Enfant School. | 
BALL in aid of the Funds of the above Institution will take place in th 
month of April next. 

| WALTER JOSEPHS, 
16th February, 1852. Honorary Secretary, 


Society for Relievimg the Poor in Contined _ 

XT] OTICE is hereby given, that in accordance with a Resolution passed at a 

Committee Meeting of the above Socicty, held on Monday, Feb. 16th, 1g 9 

the office of Secretary is declared vacant. 
All applications, stating Salary, eté., to be addressed to Mr. Paillip Levy, 55 

Houndsditch, on or before March 1st, 1852.0 | 

| PHILLIP LEVY, Hon. Sec. pro tem, 


Western Synagogue Chambers, 


St. Albun’s Place, St. James's. 
BEV. ‘i. LEVY, 
MINISTER OF THE ALOVE SYNAGOGUE, 
| NTIMATES to his co-religionists residing at the Western part of the Metropolis, 
that he is about opening an EvENING CLAss, for the Instruction of Youth in the 
| MEBREW Language and its sublime literature, | 
Persons desirous of affording their sons a grammatical knowledge of the Sacred 


as only a limited number of Pupils will be received. | me 
Terms Moperate. Hours of attendance, and other necessary information, may be 
known, on application to the Rev. M. B. Levy, addressed as above, 


In the Press, and will be pub‘ished on the 25th inst, 


mann 
DEVOTIONS OF THE DAUGHTERS OF ISRAEL, 
EING a Collection of Briefand Concise Supplications in English for Jewish 
Females, and containing a Prayer for every day in the week, with special allu- 
sion to the several days of the Creation; Prayers for Sabbath, New Moon, and the 
various Fasts and Festivals. Likewise Prayers adapted to various occasions:—for 
a birthday—for parents—on the day of betrothal—on the day of marriage. Prayer 
of a wife for the husband—during pregnancy—after confinement—on the eve 0 
circumcision—on the day of giving a name to achild. Prayer for a sick child—of 
a wife for asick husband—in sickness—thanksgiving after recovering from sickness. 
Prayer of an orphan—of a widow at the grave of a husband—on future life—for 
fortitude, after sustgining an injury or injustice. Likewise prayers at rising in the 
morning—before and alter meals—prayers in the evening—on the anniversary 0 
the death of a parent (Jahrzeit)—and several other prayers suitable to different 
occasions, Faithfully translated fromthe German Prayer Book for Jewish Females, 
in general domestic use among Jewish Females throughout the Continent, Trans- 
lated and Edited by M. H. Bresslau, 18, Mansell-street, Goodman’s lields, where 
further particulars may be obtained. , 


MOWERS, 
Brush Wanufacturer, | 


EGS respectfully to inform his Friends and the Public, that he has removed to 
No. 68, Leadenhall-street. | | 

EK. M. M. takes this opportunity to return thanks for past favours, and to a“ 
those persons who may be pleased to entrust him with their commands, that itwW 

be his endeavour, by strict attention, to merit their continuance. nd 
Brooms, Brushes, Combs, Mats, and Turnery of every description, Wholesale an 

Retail. Orders by Post, from any distance, promptly attended to. 


An Appeal to the Charitable. 
N the 29th of December, the wife of Henry Lazarus, of 4, Gravel-lane, Houn ‘ 
ditch, died in childbed, leaving behind, deprived of a fond mothers pond 
Children, the youngest eight days old, one seventeen months, and the r “ chil 
thirteen years of age. The poor man thus deprived of his help-mate. = ae 
dren of a mother (by the decree of Providence), formerly lived at Livery : ae 
enabled to maintain himself and family in respectability. But poverty, wae de to 
by a series of misfortunes, has overtaken him, and the present Appeal Is ars 
the Benevolent in order to raise a Fund to enable him again to maintaio 
ability his now motherless children. | | 
Donations will be thankfully received by Messrs. Hart and Levy, 27, Houndsdi 
and by Mr. Moses Lazarus, Duke-street, Aldgate. | 
Previously announced =~ - - - 
| Per Mr. Moses Lazarus—-Nathaniel Levi, Esq., 10s. 
| Per Jewish Chronicle—M., a Friend, 10s. 
| Per Mr. I. Vallentine—S. I. Manning, Fsq-, 20 
| In the advertisement in No. 305, fur “‘ E. Samuel, Esq.,” read 
| 
| 
| 


£4 2 6 


3. 

Samuel. 
Miss E. 

Wall, 


, London 

Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Edward Wa 
by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, London Wall, and 
$4, Paternosier-row, and may be had at’ the Jewish Chronicle Office. 
City of London; also of G. Levi, 26, London Road, Liverpool ; M. H. Simo 
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